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Abstract 


Many students with attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) also have reading deficits. These reading deficiencies 
in students with ADHD are likely to be more severe than those of students with only reading difficulties. To intensify 
reading instruction to improve reading and behavioral outcomes for students with ADHD, this article describes research- 
based practices which can be integrated into the classroom reading instruction as well as foster family—school collaboration. 
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Many elementary students struggle in reading. According to 
the 2017 National Center for Education Statistics, 63% of 
fourth grade students without a disability and 88% of stu- 
dents with a disability are reading below a proficient level 
(Farland et al., 2017). Of these students with a disabil- 
ity, students with attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder 
(ADHD) are particularly vulnerable to reading difficulties. 
Barkley (2013) refers to ADHD as “. . . a developmental 
disorder of self-control” (p. 19), which in the classroom can 
lead to academic difficulties, off-task and disruptive behav- 
ior, and poor social skills (Barkley, 2002). 

The research is clear that there is a strong connection 
between early behavior, regulation, and reading perfor- 
mance. Furthermore, difficulties in early behavior and lit- 
eracy skills tend to co-occur and predict later lower reading 
performance (Lin et al., 2013; Spira et al., 2005). Therefore, 
it is not surprising that many students with ADHD also need 
support in reading, leading to schools often being required 
to consider interventions which address both reading, and 
behavioral engagement. 

Due to the complex nature of simultaneously remediat- 
ing reading and behavior outcomes for students with 
ADHD, this article has two aims. The first aim is to describe 
several critical adaptations that can be incorporated directly 
into classroom reading instruction to support both the read- 
ing and behavioral outcomes of students with ADHD. The 


second aim is to provide supports for families through 
emphasizing enhanced collaborative communication 
between the home and school. In both cases, research-based 
practices will be reviewed with guidance for how they may 
be integrated into the reading instruction already taking 
place in the classroom. 


Instructional Approaches to Enhance 
Reading Instruction for Students With 
ADHD 


DuPaul et al. (2012) found that academic approaches for 
students with ADHD led to greater increases in student aca- 
demic outcomes than strictly behavioral approaches. In par- 
ticular, two instructional approaches are reviewed that can 
advance the success of reading instruction already in place 
in schools: self-regulation and peer mediation. Both 
approaches have been found to improve academic and 
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behavioral outcomes, can be integrated into an existing 
reading program, and have been recommended as effective 
for students with ADHD in multiple reviews (Barkley, 
2013; DuPaul et al., 2012; Harlacher et al., 2006). 


Self-Regulation 


The cycle of goal setting, self-monitoring of goals, and self- 
reflecting to create better future goals is referred to as self- 
regulation (Zimmerman, 2002). Interventions that embed 
self-regulation approaches into instruction have been found 
to support reading outcomes for students with ADHD across 
the elementary to high school years and in settings that 
range from public schools to self-contained private schools 
(Harris et al., 2005; Johnson et al., 2012; Reid et al., 2005; 
Roberts, Vaughn, et al., 2019). To teach self-regulation, 
objective goals are first jointly determined by the teacher 
and student. Then, the student learns to self-monitor the tar- 
geted objective goals, typically using a self-monitoring 
form to reflect on whether or not the goals were achieved 
and determine if new goals are required. These processes 
encourage students to support their own learning. A simpli- 
fied step-by-step guide to support student self-regulation is 
provided as well as an example self-monitoring form to 
support implementation. 


Step I: Creating and teaching goals. Effective reading and 
behavior goals are explicit in that they are observable and 
measurable, positively worded to be aligned to expected 
outcomes, and written in student friendly language (Briesch 
& Chafouleas, 2009; Lane et al., 2011). For example, Fig- 
ure | provides an example of a self-monitoring form. While 
“use reading strategies” is included on the form as a goal, 
the phrase is not an explicit goal as it does not indicate the 
observable strategies a student would be expected to use. 
Explicitly described strategic reading behaviors on the form 
include, “highlight key words in the text,” “write questions 
in the margins,” and “sound out difficult words.” These 
goals are observable and measurable since an objective 
observer could identify if a student is displaying the given 
strategy. These explicit examples are also positively 
worded, in that there is a focus on what to do as compared 
with what not to do. Finally, to be sure the goals are fully 
understood, students should be asked to explain the goal in 
their own words and teachers can provide appropriate 
feedback. 

When goals are first introduced to students, they may be 
difficult for students to implement independently. Therefore, 
students often need support in understanding and imple- 
menting their goals. To support students, teachers can begin 
with teaching students the explicit definitions of each goal 
as well as provide examples (e.g., “Today I will show you 
how to write questions in the margins.”). As students 
move toward independence and students become more 


comfortable using their goals, students also can begin to 
create their own goals, definitions, and examples. Over 
time, by following this process, teachers and students will 
have a bank of meaningful goals from which to choose. 


Step 2: Self-monitoring. When students self-monitor, they are 
observing the extent to which they are meeting their goals 
and recording this information. Self-monitoring forms have 
been developed to enhance this process by visually display- 
ing progress students are making toward achieving goals. 
Such templates allow students to more easily self-record 
their behaviors (Bruhn et al., 2015). In the beginning, to 
support students in learning how to self-monitor, it is help- 
ful to have designated stopping points, either at predeter- 
mined time intervals (e.g., set a timer for every 10 min) or 
at designated points in the lesson (e.g., after the reading flu- 
ency component). These stopping points allow students 
time to check in with themselves or a teacher to identify the 
extent to which they are meeting their goals (Harris et al., 
2005; McDougall et al., 2017). 

A self-monitoring form makes it easier for students to 
self-evaluate and self-record their points based on the extent 
to which they are meeting their goals. For example, a stu- 
dent can self-record a “2,” meaning the goal was met, a “1,” 
meaning the goal was almost met, or a “0,” meaning the 
goal was not met. These scores can then be totaled to see if 
the total meets a point goal for the reading class to earn an 
external reinforcer. For younger students, a smiley face © 
and a sad face © can replace a number score. 

Sometimes, students need support to accurately self- 
evaluate their behavior. In these cases, reinforcement can be 
delivered to support student self-evaluation accuracy. For 
example, a student could earn extra points not only for 
reaching a goal but also when a teacher agrees with the stu- 
dent’s self-evaluation score (Roberts, Mize, et al., 2019). 
Reinforcing accuracy is a valuable learning activity, since 
students learn to be better self-evaluators, and thus, better 
self-reflectors as well. Figure 1 provides a scaffolded self- 
monitoring form where students monitor their goals at the 
halfway point and at the end of the reading lesson. At both 
points, students could receive contingent reinforcement 
based on the accuracy of their self-monitoring as well as 
whether they have met a predetermined goal. 


Step 3: Self-reflection. After students monitor their goals, 
they are taught to self-reflect on their performance and make 
new goals for the next lesson. Through reflection and revis- 
ing of future goals, students become more effective and 
efficient learners (Zimmerman, 2002). Teachers can sup- 
port student reflection through questioning such as, “What 
worked well for you?” and “What will you do differently 
next time?” and think-alouds such as, “I sure had a hard time 
finding the main idea; next time I think I will summarize 
what I read after each paragraph.” Figure 1 provides a 
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Name: 


Date: 


Goals 


Student Created Examples 


Use Reading Strategies 


1. Highlighting key words in text 
2. Writing questions in the margins 


3. Sounding out difficult words 


Be Academically Engaged 


1. Raising hand 
2. Answering a question 
3. Talking about a lesson 


4. Reading silently or looking at instructional materials 


Goal 


Halfway End of Class 


1. Lused my reading strategies 


2. I was academically engaged 


Total points 


Tomorrow I will 


Self-recording key: 


2 =I met my goal, 1 =I almost met my goal, 0 =I didn’t meet my goal. 


Figure |. Self-monitoring form example. 


prompt to support student reflection with a sentence stem of, 
“Tomorrow I will _.” Through reflecting and revising 
their goals, students can learn to take ownership of their own 
learning and become more efficient and effective learners. In 
addition, students can graph their data, based on the number 
of points they are earning, to monitor progress over time 
(Johnson et al., 2012; McDougall et al., 2017). When prog- 
ress is noted, students can be encouraged to think about what 
is working well and, what, if anything, can be changed or 
improved. If students are not making progress toward their 
goal, alternative supports may be needed, such as providing 
more opportunities for feedback or modeling, changing the 
goals, or increasing student motivation (Menzies & Lane, 
2011). 


Peer Mediation 


Utilizing other students as instructional supports, known as 
peer-mediated intervention, has been shown to be effective 
at improving reading, spelling, student attention, social 
skills, and academic behaviors for elementary-aged stu- 
dents with ADHD (Cordier et al., 2018; Plumer & Stoner, 
2005; Robinson et al., 1981). One-on-one, small group, and 
whole class peer-mediated arrangements can benefit stu- 
dents with ADHD by increasing on-task behavior, positive 
social skill interactions, and academic achievement (Kourea 
et al., 2007; Raggi & Chronis, 2006). In addition, teachers 
typically perceive value in peer-mediated interventions due 
to their ease of implementation and efficiency in use (Watts 
et al., 2019). 


For peer-mediated arrangements, it is important for 
teachers to carefully consider the students they choose to 
pair or group together. When beginning a peer-mediated 
intervention, students may need a peer role model who dis- 
plays consistent appropriate behaviors for desired reading 
and social-behavioral skills. Educators may consider pair- 
ing a student with ADHD with a peer who is a strong model 
of positive social skills and academic behaviors. When pro- 
vided with adequate training and expectations, this peer can 
reinforce positive interactions and on-task behaviors. 
Furthermore, it is important to teach the student with ADHD 
how to work within a given peer-mediated reading activity. 
Table 1 displays the training procedures as well as a list of 
considerations for teacher implementation. There are mul- 
tiple arrangements that a teacher may consider when choos- 
ing a peer-mediated approach for his or her students with 
ADHD during reading instruction. This section provides a 
description of two frequently used models that fall under 
the umbrella of peer-mediated instruction. 


Paired peer tutoring. Peer tutoring has been shown to be 
effective during reading instruction (as well as during social 
situations) for students with ADHD and can take the form 
of same-age tutoring or cross-age tutoring, with an older 
student providing instruction to a younger student (Cushing 
& Kennedy, 1997; Robinson et al., 1981; Vilardo et al., 
2013). In both cases, there are essential components and 
steps for training peers and students to function success- 
fully within peer-tutoring roles. First, peer tutors are spe- 
cifically trained to effectively deliver the instruction. For 
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Table |. Components for Training Students for Peer-Mediated Roles. 


Components 


Steps 


Considerations for teachers 


Preparation 


|. Decide who will conduct training for peer-mediators 


2. Choose a location to facilitate training 


3. Prepare and organize for the training session 


Practitioner 
Paraprofessional 

Social worker/counselor 
Other staff member 
Noise level 

Sight lines (distractions) 
Space for dyads 
Instructional materials 
List of reminders/prompts 
Practice forms 

Timers 


Teach and 4. Introduce: Implementer discusses the rationale, goals, | Teach peers to recognize and appreciate individual 
implement and expectations of peer mediation similarities and differences 
5. Model: Implementer models the instructional routine Model with one of the peers 
and/or expected learning activities for the peers 
6. Guided practice: Implementer provides opportunities Model and practice with authentic instructional 
for the student peers to practice the routine materials 
7. Guided practice: Implementer discusses, teaches, and Specific verbal praise statements 
models reinforcement strategies with the peers Nonverbal reinforcement (high-five) 
Nonverbal cues to support redirection and 
engagement (finger signal) 
8. Independent practice: Students peer role-play all roles © Monitor progress 
within the peer-mediated model Provide corrective feedback, prompts, or suggestions 
Reinforce 9. Implementer provides explicit positive reinforcement Reinforce desired behaviors (verbal praise) at the 
for students displaying skills and strategies taught in individual and group level 
the training 
Review 10. Implementer reviews the skills and expectations Discuss when/where/how the first peer-mediated 


covered in the training 


session will take place in the classroom 


I 1. Implementer discusses/predicts potential challenges 


with student peers and problem solves 


example, student tutors need to learn how to effectively and 
respectfully complete partner reads with feedback, practice 
new or previously learned vocabulary words, and deliver 
and/or receive feedback when answering reading compre- 
hension questions. 

Next, instruction is provided to both the tutor and tutee 
on the expectations of the peer-tutoring activity through 
teacher modeling, individual corrective feedback, and posi- 
tive reinforcement. Once the tutor and tutee have demon- 
strated guided mastery implementing the peer-tutoring 
activity, the tutor and tutee implement the peer-tutoring 
activity independently. Tutors learn how to encourage their 
peers with positive reinforcement to look at certain portions 
of the text where the required evidence is located to support 
a correct response or to sound out difficult words (Vilardo 
et al., 2013). Finally, both the tutor and tutee are reinforced 
for meeting specified activities and expectations are 
reviewed. Table | provides a step-by-step guide for imple- 
menting a peer-mediated reading activity. Table 2 provides 
website links and citations for those wanting additional 
information and resources on self-regulation and peer 
mediation. 


ClassWide Peer Tutoring. One manualized approach to peer- 
mediated instruction with students with ADHD is Class- 
Wide Peer Tutoring (CWPT). This peer-mediated reading 
program has been found to improve academic outcomes 
and behaviors during reading instruction (DuPaul et al., 
1998; Greenwood et al., 1988, 1993; Raggi & Chronis, 
2006). In CWPT, students within a classroom are placed in 
two separate teams with equally distributed reading abili- 
ties. Then all students take a pretest at the beginning of the 
week on the skills that will be learned that week. Once the 
pretest is completed, the daily activities start with the 
teacher teaching and modeling a given skill, such as reading 
words fluently and accurately. Next, partners work together 
to practice the skill for a given amount of time. The partner 
activity includes one student acting as a tutor until a timer 
chimes, noting that a given amount of time has expired. 
Then students switch roles, the tutor becomes the tutee and 
the tutee becomes the tutor, so each student has the oppor- 
tunity to both lead an activity as well as be the one respond- 
ing to reading prompts. During this tutoring time, CWPT 
aims for errorless learning by prompting the tutors to cor- 
rect the tutee as soon as the tutee provides an incorrect 
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Table 2. Resources for Instructional Approaches to Enhance Reading Instruction for Students With ADHD. 
Topic Description Resource 
Self- The National Center on Intensive Interventions website https://intensiveintervention.org/intervention- 
regulation provides guides and additional links on how to teach resources/behavior-strategies-support-intensifying- 
students to self-monitor interventions#self 
The Center on the Developing Child through Harvard https://developingchild.harvard.edu/science/key- 
University provides information and activities to support concepts/executive-function/ 
student self-regulation 
These research-to-practice articles discuss how to implement _Korinek and deFur (2016) and Roberts, Solis, and 
self-regulation to support students in the general education Chance (2019) 
and small group reading instruction, respectively 
Peer The University of Kansas provides templates and example http://www.specialconnections.ku.edu/?q=instruction/ 
mediation lesson plans for classwide peer-tutoring classwide_peer_tutoring/teacher_tools 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University has a module on 


https://iris.peabody.vanderbilt.edu/module/pals26/ 


Peer-Assisted Learning Strategies for students in Grades 2-6 


The following books provide guidance on implementing peer- 


mediated instruction in the classroom 


Carter and colleagues (2009) and Hughes and Carter 
(2008) 


Note. ADHD = attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder; IRIS = innovative resources for instructional success. 


response. Following an incorrect response, the tutor is 
expected to model the correct response and then provide 
multiple opportunities for the tutee to practice the correct 
response. To promote engagement and reinforcement of 
desired skills and behaviors, points are awarded for correct 
responses. After each student has an opportunity to com- 
plete the role as a tutor and tutee, the total number of 
responses accurately completed is counted. For each team 
(composed of multiple peer partners), the sum of the total 
responses is recorded. At the end of the week, the team 
with the most accurate responses (or points) wins. At the 
end of the week, a posttest is also given to guide future 
instruction. 


Fostering Family-School Collaboration 
to Support Reading and Behavior 
Outcomes 


Instructional efforts that foster greater communication and 
collaborations with parents have a long history of success in 
improving reading and behavioral outcomes for students 
with and without ADHD (Sheridan et al., 2014; Tamm 
et al., 2017). Indeed, family engagement in positive behav- 
ioral school support systems has been found to improve 
overall school-wide and individual child performance 
(Weist et al., 2017). This section describes several home- 
school approaches that can both improve classroom reading 
instruction for students with ADHD and promote student 
behavioral engagement and motivation. 

Initially, two research-based approaches to enhance 
home-school communication are reviewed that are easily 
embedded into ongoing classroom assignments: Daily report 
cards (DRCs) and Teachers Involve Parents in Schoolwork 
(TIPS) assignments. A third more intensive home-school 


approach, Conjoint Behavioral Consultation (CBC), is also 
described and requires several collaborative meetings 
between teachers, parents, and a facilitator to jointly develop 
strategies to improve academic and behavioral performance. 
Enhanced systems of communication that promote teacher 
and parent relationships and commitment to work together 
are the core features of each of these approaches (Miller 
et al., 2014). This section ends with a call for broader, multi- 
modal home-school collaborative approaches for this popu- 
lation. One such program is briefly described that has 
successfully integrated many aspects of these approaches for 
elementary students with ADHD and their families. 


DRCs 


DRCs are commonly used across general and special edu- 
cation settings for elementary through high school students 
with ADHD (Barkley, 2013; Pyle & Fabiano, 2017) and 
have been found to be effective in supporting behaviors as 
part of a reading instruction program (Tamm et al., 2017). 
DRCs have been commonly referred to as “behavior report 
cards,” “home notes,” and “home-school notes,” and are 
available in a variety of formats. Typically, DRCs are con- 
structed to be similar to the self-monitoring form presented 
in Figure 1, with a list of child behaviors (or goals), criteria 
for meeting the goals, a mechanism to monitor the goals, 
and reinforcement for meeting the goal criteria. 

Where DRCs differ from typical self-monitoring forms is 
the incorporation of a communication component between 
teachers and family members. The use of DRCs places a 
greater emphasis on home-school collaboration and has con- 
tributed to improved student outcomes (Tamm et al., 2017; 
Vannest et al., 2010). Vannest and colleagues (2010) found 
that student outcomes were the best when (a) family 
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Name: Date: 
Goals Teacher, Caregiver, and Student Created Examples 
Complete All Work 1. Completed work with 80% accuracy 
2. Started work quickly 
3. Asked for help when needed 
Be Respectful to Teacher and Other Stu- 1. Raised hand 
dents 2. Followed directions 
3. Kept hands and feet to self 
Goals Reading Block 1 Reading Block 2 
1. Completed All Work Yes or No Yes or No 
2. Was Respectful to Teacher and Other Students Yes or No Yes or No 


Number of Items Answered with a “Yes” = 


Teacher Comment: 


Student Comment: 


Family Member Comment: 


Menu of Home Reinforcers Based on Number of Items Answered Yes: 


from school 


0-1: Write what you will do better tomorrow 


4: Choice of preferred afterschool snack and stay up 10 minutes past bedtime and choice of music in the car on the way to and 


3: Choice of preferred afterschool snack or choice of music in the car on the way to and from school (student choice) 
2: Extra 5 minutes of a movie and write what you will do better tomorrow 


Figure 2. Daily report card example. 


members were trained to use the DRC, (b) family members 
and schools worked together to develop a menu of reinforce- 
ment options that provided family members with a voice in 
choosing reinforcers that were to be delivered at home, and 
(c) teachers gave students positive feedback at school. 

Another benefit of DRCs is that they foster two-way, 
reciprocal communication about important home and 
school information. In the DRC format example provided 
in Figure 2, there is a place to include information to fami- 
lies on the child’s behavior during the day and a location 
that asks for family input. Encouraging such feedback pro- 
vides family members an opportunity to be more active 
participants in their child’s education and demonstrates 
that family feedback is critical to a student’s success. 


TIPS Assignments 


TIPS assignments differ from traditional homework in that 
the aim is to foster family engagement in fun, interactive 
activities related to ongoing class lessons. This empirically 
validated approach leads to increased family-school col- 
laboration and improved homework and classwork out- 
comes (Epstein et al., 2009; Walker et al., 2004). Unlike 
typical homework assignments, where students often work 
independently to practice a skill, TIPS assignments involve 
the student and family members in extension activities that 


promote conversations and real-life expansions of ongoing 
classroom learning (Van Voorhis, 201 1a, 2011b). 

To create TIPS reading assignments, five components 
need to be present. The first component is a short note to the 
family that explains the purpose of the assignment and what 
has already been learned in the class. Second, there is a 
warm-up activity where the student gets to show and explain 
to his or her family partner what the student has already 
learned on the topic. Third, there is a request to re-practice 
an activity together. Fourth, to provide an opportunity to 
enhance previously learned content, a new related activity 
is jointly completed by the student and a family member. 
The expansion activity encourages interactions through the 
application of similar content or skills to a real-life situa- 
tion. Such activities might include brainstorming ideas 
together, conducting a short survey, building or assembling 
a structure, developing a graphic organizer to capture key 
ideas, asking others to give impressions on an issue, or edit- 
ing work together. Finally, before a family member signs 
the assignment and sends it back to the teacher, there is a 
section for a family member to provide feedback to simple 
yes—no questions such as, “did your child understand the 
assignment?” or “did you enjoy the activity?” or “did the 
activity help you to understand what your child is learning in 
class?” Figure 3 provides an early literacy TIPS example 
based on work by Parker et al. (2016). 
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Student Name: Date: 


Dear family member, 
At school we are learning about prefixes and suffixes. A prefix is added to the beginning of a word to change its meaning. A suffix is added to the 
end of a word to change its meaning. I look forward to working on this assignment with you! 

Sincerely, 


Student name 


Today I am working with 


In my own words, I am going to define a prefix and suffix. 


I got it! 
I needed a little help 
We worked on it together and practiced again in the morning 


Place a check box by how well I knew the definition of a prefix and suffix? 


Together, let’s think of three prefixes: 
1; 2. 3. 


1. 


Can we come up with a word that uses each prefix and put it in a sentence? 


2. 


3. 


Together, let’s think of three suffixes: 
1, 2s 3. 


1. 


Can we come up with a word that uses each suffix and put it in a sentence? 


2. 


3. 


Let’s draw a picture of our favorite sentence with a prefix or suffix! 


Dear family member, 


We hope you enjoyed the assignment; please let us know if you have any comments about today’s activity: 


Family Member Signature: 


Date: 


Figure 3. Teachers Involve Parents in Schoolwork (TIPS) assignment example. 


TIPS assignments also work best when (a) they are sent 
home on a predictable schedule, such as every Monday, and 
(b) they are explained to students before the assignment 
goes home. When the assignment is sent home, the family 
members and student can plan to spend about 20 min on the 
assignment, depending on the grade-level of the student 
(Epstein et al., 1995). 


CBC 


CBC is a research-based problem-solving process to improve 
family and school collaboration with a long history of success 
in reducing challenging behaviors, improving academic out- 
comes, refining teacher instructional practices, and enhancing 
family-to-school relationships for elementary and middle 


school grade students and families with and without ADHD 
(Power et al., 2012; Sheridan et al., 2018). When implement- 
ing CBC, families, teachers, and trained consultants meet 
jointly to discuss concerns before collaborating on behavioral 
management strategies to use together at school and at home 
(Sheridan & Kratochwill, 2008). Consultants act as a facilita- 
tive coach who meet with families and teachers during several 
structured sessions over a 2- to 3-month period. In the early 
sessions, child-focused strengths and challenges are identi- 
fied. Discussions focus on targeting key child behaviors and 
determining how to collect behavioral data. Home and school 
data are then collected and the data are jointly reviewed. Next, 
the family and teacher develop a plan that integrates academic 
and behavioral supports to directly address the identified chal- 
lenges across school and home and includes an agreed upon 
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Table 3. Resources for Fostering Family-School Collaboration to Support Development of Student Reading and Behavior Outcomes. 


Topic Description 


Resource 


Daily report card 


The Center for Children and Families at Florida 
International University provides explicit step-by-step 


https://ccf.fiu.edu/_assets/pdfs/how_to_ 
establish_a_school_drc.pdf 


guidance on how to create a daily report card 


Teachers Involve 


This manual describes how to create and implement TIPS 


Epstein et al. (1995) 


https://www.cde.state.co.us/uip/tips_ 
literacy_k_3_final_manual_for_teachers_cde 
Sheridan and Kratochwill (2008) 


Angell and colleagues (2016) 


Parents in assignments in the elementary and middle grades 

Schoolwork The Colorado Department of Education offer a TIPS early 

(TIPS) literacy manual with guidance and example assignments 
Conjoint This book puts forward a detailed explanation of how to 

Behavioral implement CBC 

Consultation This research brief outlines the similar features of CBC and 

(CBC) a similar model titled Teachers and Parents as Partners 


Multicomponent 
family-school 


partnerships for Family—School Partnerships 


Weist and colleagues’ (2017) ebook provides information 
and strategies to promote school-family engagement in 


school-wide models 


The following three texts further support family-school 


collaborations 


Mapp and Kutter (2013) provide information and guidance 
on implementing the Dual Capacity-Building Framework 


https://www?2.ed.gov/documents/family- 
community/partners-education.pdf 


https://www.pbis.org/Common/Cms/files/ 
pbisresources/Family%20Engagement%20 
in%20PBIS.pdf 

Lines et al. (2011), Epstein (2011), and 
Constantino (2016) 


monitoring system that is used to evaluate the child’s prog- 
ress. Throughout the CBC process, participants engage in 
structured problem-solving discussions about how to best 
address child behavior and tailor home-school communica- 
tion and services to support targeted instructional and behav- 
ioral goals at school and home. 


Multicomponent Family-School Programs 


Multicomponent family-school programs incorporating all 
three of the previously described approaches have been 
developed to help families and teachers jointly learn how 
(a) characteristics of ADHD are related to child and adult 
behavior, coping, and relationships; (b) child-focused 
behavior management, self-regulation, and problem-solv- 
ing can be integrated into daily routines; (c) to increase 
communication about academic and behavioral expecta- 
tions; and (d) to plan, monitor, and evaluate the effective- 
ness of coordinated home-school interventions. One 
example of such an intervention for elementary students 
with ADHD is the Family-School Success (FSS) program 
(Mautone et al., 2012; Power et al., 2012). FSS counselors 
work with a family for a total of 12 sessions, most of which 
are held with both school professionals and the family, but 
some with just the family (including children) or just with 
school professionals. Within the FSS program, a DRC and 
an interactive homework intervention is employed and the 
school-based sessions follow a CBC framework. The FSS 
program has led to greater family involvement, enhanced 
home-to-school relationships, improved homework com- 
pletion and performance, and a significant reduction in 
ineffective parenting behaviors (Mautone et al., 2012; 


Power et al., 2012). Another evidence-based multicompo- 
nent family-school intervention, called the Collaborative 
Life Skills program, with many similar home-school com- 
ponents is described in Pfiffner et al. (2013). Table 3 pro- 
vides website links and citations for those wanting 
additional information and resources to support family- 
school collaborations, as discussed in this section. 


Conclusion 


There is an ongoing need to find effective means to improve 
both reading and behavioral outcomes for students with ADHD. 
This article presented information on how to use self-regulation 
and peer mediation to enhance classroom reading instruction 
for students with ADHD. Furthermore, several approaches to 
family-school collaboration were presented to improve the suc- 
cess of students with ADHD by fostering greater communica- 
tion and complimentary learning across home and school 
settings. Such efforts, when linked to an integrated school-wide 
multitiered system of supports, may achieve the best possible 
outcomes for these as well as all students (Harvard Family 
Research Project, 2010; Weist et al., 2017). 
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